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gest plans of a similar nature, though usually plans
which require more courage.

This method of approaching practical problems
was in fact brought to my mind, or rendered ex-
plicit, by an incident which I here propose to relate.

In 1908 Lord Morley, a man of advanced demo-
cratic ideas, had remarked when explaining his
scheme for Indian Reforms in the House of Lords:
"If it could be said that this chapter of reforms led
directly or indirectly to the establishment of a parlia-
mentary system in India, I, for one, would have
nothing at all to do with it".1 The ideas expressed in
these words still held the field when I visited India
some years later, and was taken by Sir Valentine
Chirol to the camp of a senior officer engaged on a
tour of inspection. For several weeks we were able to
see how our host administered a great division of one
of the provinces, with the sense of pleasure one feels
in watching a craftsman who is master of his tools.
What impressed us most was the ease and rapidity
with which he decided the questions laid before him
by subordinate officers.

One early morning our host led us to the top of a
great dam which had just been built where a river
emerged from the hills. Turning his back on the
valley which was slowly filling with water, the
commissioner pointed to the jungle which covered
the plains below us and were now to be cleared and
brought under crops. "Here", he said, "is a difficult
decision I have to make. There are two ways in
which we can clear and settle this country. If we
parcel it out to zemindars (landlords) they will get it
cleared and settled by tenants in a very short time.
If we try to settle the ryots (cultivators) ourselves
it will take much longer. I have to confess that I
find myself quite unable to decide which of these
two plans to follow, and I want your opinion." To
this I replied that I had no opinion to offer. Even if